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PEACE NEWS 


and World-Community 


Atlantic Pact— 
Organised Fear 


F a Martian invasion could 
threaten our own minor 
Planet, it is possible that the 
dream of international unity 
Would be fulfilled overnight. 
Common fear is a powerful cement, 
and there is a cynical conviction that 
fear is indeed the only effective syn- 
thesist. Fear certainly can bring 
Nations together. The only thing the 
Cynic does not realise is that it doesn’t 
Keep them together, as is evident by 
the present detachment of Russia. 
Nevertheless, fear is now impelling 
the Western Powers towards increas- 
the military integration, of which the | 
Atlantic Treaty is the present focus. 
And inevitably this still further sub- 


COMMENTARY 


by 
Reginald Sorensen, M.P. 


Stantiates American dominance. To 
that extent the warnings of Commun- 
Ists and their allies are justified, not- 
Withstanding the ulterior pdlitical 
hature of those warnings and their 
deliberate evasion of any recognition 
of Russia’s share of responsibility for 
the situation. 

Western defence plans are a logical 
Sequence, given the initial hypothesis 
that military measures are necessary 
against a real contingency of Com- 
munist aggression. Hence pacifist 
and other criticisms of conscription 
and the increasing burden of arms ap- 
Pears largely irrelevant to most people 
at the present time, despite general 
Smotional aversion. That a_ thing 
Worth doing is worth doing well seems 
to be the popular conclusion reluc- 
tantly applied to the present lamen- 
table circumstances. Unilateral dis- 
armament, with the discipline and 
profound mora] conviction this 
involves, makes little impression on 
the average citizen, whether parson, 
publican or plumber. 


Peril to Democracy 


ET, of course, the democratic 

endorsement of vast military 
defence, absorbing as it does over a 
million British workers sorely needed 
for economic production, evokes peril 
to democracy itself, as well as the 
dismal prospect of renewed European 
devastation should war ensue. 
writer in The Observer, for instance, 
declares, : 

“It is intimated here (Washington) that 


the kind of defence contemplated if Europe 
is attacked at all soon isa fighting retreat 


. Perhaps the greatest achievement of } 


the Pact will have been if the armed forces 

of all the nations can make that retreat 

together without breaking apart to defend 

their own national territories.” 

One can easily translate that state- 
ment in terms of wholesale shambles 
and rubble. 


America is to supply great quan- 
tities of arms for such a preliminary 
retreat, although it is further in- 
timated 

“These weapons, ngt inconsiderable, al- 
though obsolescent in great part, can be 
sent as soon as Congress acts. 

“Tt is not clear by this whether the 
atomic bomber made available will be 
of the obsolescent Hiroshima type. 


There is, however, another salutary 
paradox apart from saving Europe by 
preparative ruin, for the writer also 
states, 

“The long view is positive” security jn 
Europe rather than ‘defending’ it, and 
security is thought to be in basic industrial 
rehabilitation as much as in military 
science. - - . The modern (military) divi- 
sion is se costly that the modern State can 
afford but a few, and halancing economic 
health against absolute defence the ex- 
perts have decided for the former.” 

_ Well, well, well! That is very 
civilised of them, and it is encouraging 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE SIX) 


For War-Resistance 


Pacifists Meet at 


_ February 25th, 1949 


THREE PENCE 


Mahatma’s Home 


INDIA TREAD 


WILL 


GANDHIPS PATH? 


—Dr. Prasad, President 
of National Congress 


In preparation for the World Pacifist Meeting at Santiniketan, India, 
in December, 1949, « Conference of Pacifists was held at Sevagram, 


home of Mahatma Gandhi, from Jan. 26 to 28. 


“President of Congress, presided 


Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 


and about 50 people attended, 


representing various groups and countries. 


pe: PRASAD, inavigurating the 
Conference, said that India had 
to decide whether or not she would 
follow the path laid down by Mahatma 
Gandhi which won her independence. 
Truth and Non-violence were synony- 
mous and, to achieve real peace, it 
would be necessary to take them as 
the basis of our thought aud action. 
As an expression of these creeds, our 
lives should be simple and unostenta- 
tious, for real happiness was to be 
found in the spirit; it had not been 
guaranteed by modern science. 


+ Horace Alexander, Quaker friend 
of Gandhi, narrated the origin and 
progress of plans for the World Paci- 
fist Meeting which was first planned 
to be held in January, 1949. Its 
original object was to afford an op- 
portunity for pacifists from the dif- 
ferent parts of the world to meet 
under the guidance of the Mahatma. 
In spite of his death the project was 
being pursued, for it was felt that in 
his absence, it was all the more neces- 
sary to hold this Conference. Unfor- 
tunately, however, it had to be post- 
poned because sufficient passages for 
overseas delegates were not available, 
and more time was found to be neces- 
sary to complete the organisational 
work, including the task of raising 
funds. 


A FRESH LEAD 


The object of the World Pacifist 
Meeting would be a long term one, to 
try to turn man’s mind in a different 
direction, to give a fresh lead in man’s 


| striving for peace. It was very fitting 


that, in spite of India’s failure to 
follow Gandhi’s. methods fully, the 
Conference should -be held in India; 
for as Pandit Nehru had = said, 
“Something of Gandhi’s message has 
entered into the fibre of the nation.” 

This was also reflected in Professor 
Albert Einstein’s message which ap- 


peared in Peace News last week. 


On the second day of the Prepara- 
tory Conference, Dr. J. C. Kumarappa 
spoke on “ Constructive Work and the 
Way of Peace.” 


He said that constructive work was the 
basis for efforts to achieve peace. And 
the first requisite was to remodel our per- 
sonal and daily lives, so that we might be 
better instruments for the work of peace. 
A way of life was needed which would 
make totalitarianism impossible and re- 
move the causes of war. Self-sufficiency 
was one of the main principles of the 
Constructive Programme. But there could 
be a legitimate exchange of surplus ar- 
ticles which woulg enrich the life of all 
these concerned. We should promote a 
self-control and, seif-reliance rather than 
constant dependence on Government. The 
spirit, ideal and the goal of the producer 
were more important than the methods of 


production. - 

BASIS FOR ALL ACTIVITIES 
Sris K. Mashruwala, Editor of 
Harijan, said that most of our 


troubles were due to our divorcing 
God from life. God, realised as 
Truth and Righteousness, should be 
the basis of all our activities. It was 
necessary for an individual to lead a 
good life, to realise peace within him- 
self before he could disseminate it to 
others. 

Muriel Lester recounted the story 
of the triumph of love over hatred 
and bestiality in the life of a German, 
who was converted to the way of non- 
violence by what he saw of it in In- 
dia. Such triumphs were due to in- 
dividual dedication and trust in God. 

Donald Groom stressed the need for 
a fellowship in India which could give 
strength and support to the individual 
in his testimony for Truth and Non- 
violence. In the West the Society of 
Friends had shown that such groups 
could be centres of fellowship in the 
undertaking and fulfilling of God’s 


will for man. 
HIRALAL BOSE 


(Photo: Dick Steinback, Manitoba Canada) 


In 1930 these Russian Mennonite conscientious objectors were work- 
ing in an alternative service camp in Siberia, as did their cousins in 
the USA twelve years later. 


The full story of Mennonite war resistance in Russia appears on page three. 


A BIGGER 
PEACE NEWS 


on April | 


AF the beginning of this year we 
“announced the possibility of a 
larger Peace News. We asked for 
an extra £85 a month for the PN 
Fund, and 200 new* readers every 
month to bring us nearer a balanced 
economy, 


We haven't had either yet. 
Clearly the situation demands an act 
of faith, and the directors of Peace 
News have decided to take the initia- 
ive. 


On April tf a new PEACE NEWS 
will appear, with a page size of 174 
x 11: inches; the smallest ' type 
-eliminated; more illustrations and 
articles more attractively displayed. 
A generally brighter paper with far 
better prospects of attracting “the 
man in the street.” We do not pro- 
pose to give you more to read, but 
{t will be much more readable. 


THIS MUST BE THE 
TURNING POINT | 


For four years Peace.News sales 
have declined and, because of this, 
pacifist influence has grown _ Iess. 
The formative and _ .re-formative 
years immediately following a war 
are those in which humanity can, if 
it will. break the vicious circle of war, 
— had peace —- rearmament — war. 
We are hovering between the second 
and third phases; for pacifism, it is 
probably now or never. 

10,000 Peace News a week is not 
enough, but 10,000 devoted pacifists 
could change the world. We therefore 
beg every reader toe ask himself if 
there is not more that he can do to 
make our influence felt. YOU can 
sell Peace News at meetings; YOU 
ean deliver copies to interested 
people; YOU can have an extra copy 
shown at your newsagents; YOU can 
post on your copy every week. And 
YOU can give invaluable financial 
help too. 


We renew the appeal for £250 in the 
PEACE NEWS FUND by the end 
of next month. An ever generous 
supporter in Norfolk has just sent 
another £50. Will you send fifty 
pounds—fifty half-crowns, fifty 
shillings, fifty pence? I think you 
will—and our gratitude will be as 
great for fifty farthings which we 
know to be your most. 


From now to the beginning of 
April we shall report weekly on the 
progress of the PEACE NEWS 
ee FUND. Give it a flying 
start! 


Contributions since Feb, 9, 1949: £63 1s. &d. 
Total for, 1949: £96 (Qs. 8d. 


Please make cheques, etc., payable to Peace 
News: Ltd., and address them to the 
eee Peace News, 3 Blackstock Rd., 


C.Os IN RUSSIA — 1930 


In View of military service, the 
group shown here worked in Siberia 
where they manufactured turpentine. 
In an earlier period the workers of 
‘one camp exuterminated, insect pests 
and were known as “ Phyllowerac- 


commandos.” 
1948 


The following message was sent by 
Moscow pacifists to the War Resisters’ 
International Conference in England. 


“Please pass our best wishes to the com- 
radeg gathereq at your Conference and telt 
them that we hope they will redouble their 
struggle against any new war and agzinst the 
false view that any institution based on force 
can ever end war. Wars will cease only when 
the consciousness of nations has ripened to 
the point of recognising the pre-eminence of 
moral welfare as compared with the material. 
When nations cease to protect their interests 
with weapons of war, only then can the evil 
of war actually disappear. We hone the time 
will come when men of all nations will refrain 
from amy participation in war and will direct 
their efforts towards the true realisation of 
love and concord in all ‘their mutual 
relations.”” 
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a different situation to read. 


- 


a the West concentrated on the elimina- 


~ 


- Wellock has 


-energy to the transformatior of the 


‘chance that either they or their suc- 


Western Europe and America recon- 


The realism of a Varga might tri- 
umph over the dogmatism of a Stalin. 


negotiations. : ' 
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LONG WAY 
HOME 


A NUMBER of correspondents 
+* have called in question our judg- 
ment on the Stalin peace-offer, as 
“the sheerest propaganda man- 
euvre.” That: is as it should be. 
There is room for a multiple diverg- 
ence of opinion within the pacifist 
movement. It is the aim of PN to 
present as many different views as 
possible, in order to stimulate readers 
to think out political issues for them- 
Selves. In fact, the same number 
(Feb. 11), in which our analysis of 
Stalin’s motives, appeared, carried a 
Commentary by Réy Sherwood that 
might have been written as a riposte. 


Three months 
Six months 


One or two correspondents, how- 
ever, instead of stating their reasons 
for adopting a different judgment, 
merely assert that ours is wrong—or 
even that it is “‘unpacifistic ” (as 


though, “I renounce war, and_ will |. 


» 


never support or sanction another 
means, “I do not believe that foreign 
politicians ever try and fool us, or 1 
they do, I will never say so”). And 
some have manifestly misunderstood 
us altogether. 


Since the matter is not unimport- 
ant, may we point out—chiefly for 
the benefit of these latter that we 
did not say that negotiation between 
Heads of States was always unde- 
sirable? What we meant to imply 
was this: that while there is a time 
for negotiation, there is also a time 
when the pursuit of it may actually 
lead us away from our goal—sup- 
posing that goal to be peace. Nobody 
has understood this better than 
Gandhi, whom even the most mili- 
tant pacifist will hardly call “ un- 
pacifistic.” There are seasons when 
the most useful thing we can do is 
sq ta devote every ounce of our 


existing situation, that negotiations 
May. at a future date, be resumed 
with some prospect of success. 


Thus, the present rulers of Russia 
appear to be so firmly convinced, by 
their Leninist logic, of the inevit- 
ability of capitalist encirclement and_ 
aggression, that the on¢é purpose 
served by discussions would be ta 
knock a propaganda-weapon out of 
their hands. But there 1s always 2 


cessors may one day read the situa- 
tion differently: and the best way te 
increase thaj chance is to give them 


It is noticeable that Prof. Varga. 
who was recently assailed in the 
Soviet Press for disputing the immin- 
‘ence of capitalist breakdown, 1s 
still at liberty to publish his views. 
Evidently. therefore. this doctrine is 
not yet de fide. If peace-makers in 


tion of those economic rivalries 
which partially justify Communist 
suspicion, and the creation of a 
‘balanced economy such as Wilfred 
sketched, the lesson 
might not be lost on the East, A 


Structed on the Scandinavian model 
might cause even the Kremlin te 
doubt whether world peace does 
really depend on world Communism. 


Then the time would be ripe for 


And even if negotiations . failed, 
our exertions would not have been 
ain. For there is ample evidence to 
show that those countries with a 
healthy political and economic struc- 
‘ure are in the best position to resist 


-a totalitarian imposition without re- 


ourse to violence. The long way 
home is, as so_ often, shorter 
than the apparent short cut. 


| with -four years 


ROM last Sunday’s 

Observer, I learn that Hal- 
vard Lange, the Norwegian 
Foreign Minister, who appears 
to have his country’s support 
for the abandonment of neutral- 
ity, was one of the teachers who 
played such a prominent part 
in the resistance to Nazi domi- 
nation, and paid for his courage 
in Sachsen- 
hausen. 

Herr Lange, The Obesrver writes, 
“was not trained for patriotic martyr- 
dom.” The only evidence for this 
statement, however, seems to be that 
he “comes of a family distinguished 


by its faith in peace ’—his father was 
a Nobel Peace Prize winner—and that 


he himself worked, in his spare time,. 


for the Fellowship of Reconciliation. 


I am not quite sure what “ training’ 


for martyrdom” means, but if mem- 
bership of a pacifist society does not 
amount to just that, I certainly don’t 
know what does. It might surprise 
The Observer’s columnist to learn 
how many Norwegian pacifists fought 
side by side with Herr Lange, and 
perished in the same concentration 
camp. 


* 


PRESUMABLY Herr Lange has 

now changed his views on the 
method of resistance most appropriate 
to a tyrannical regime. But there is 
no reason to suppose that he ever be-. 
lieved resistance itself to be uncalled- 
for. Pacifists, after all, cannot in the 
nature of things be neutral between 
democracy and totalitarianism: if 
only because democracy and peace are 
alike in being based on respect for the 
person, whilst totalitarianism and war 
ave alike in denying it. 


Herr Lange may have been re- 
minded of this when he was con- 
fronted, on his recent visit to the 
United States, by the embarrassing 
obstacle to a military alliance repre- 


sented by the U.S. Constitution. 
Commenting on this obstacle, the 
Manchester Guardian (Feb. 15) 
wrote: 


“ Democratic Constitutions are not! 


drafted with a view to waging war. 
If they contain certain safeguards 
which make the declaration of war 
a dangerously cumbersome proce- 
dure, thutis one of the dangers which 
democracies have always had to 
accept; it ts part of the price we must 
pay for the privilege of governing 
ourselves.” 


But Democratic Constitutions only 
reflect, in this respect, the nature of 
democracy itself: 
cratic a country, the more it is at a 
disadvantage in powér-polities. It is 
merely tautological to add that the 
less efficient war-machine is bound to 
succumb. 


Herr Lange may yet be compelled 
to ask himself again, whether democ- 
racy, if it is to be defended effectively, 
will- not have to find a more appro- 


"spot. 


The more demo- . 


|All is grist... 


priate means of defence than military 
preparations and pacts. It is ihope- 
less to challenge in his own field such 
a specialist as the opponent who 
‘“anderstands no argument but force’; 
he can only be hopefuly challenged 
with an argument he does not under- 


“stand. 
* 
PPHE same Opserver contains an 
item headed, “No Prospect of 


Malaya Peace This Year.” The situa- 
tion in Malaya is so confused that it 
may be worth setting’ on record the 
views of an Indian friend of mine, 
who has been investigating it on the 
He tells me that the so-called 
“bandits ” really are, for the most 


‘ part, bandits, with only a sprinkling 


of Communists among them; and their 
activities are heartily disliked by the 
mass of Malayans and Chinese. Their 
adoption of nationalist slogans, how- 
ever, has seriously embarrassed the 
genuine nationalist movement. It 
cannot suppress them, as it would like 
to do, without appearing to co-operate 
with the British’ authority, and 
thereby playing into their hands. If 
the British would leave the job to the 
nationalists, they would very soon 
bring it to completion, and Britain, at 
the same time, would win another 
friend in the East. where at present 
she is making enemies. Unfortunately 
(as the Earl Baldwin episode goes to 
show) the Colonial Office appears to 
have exhausted its statesmanship 
with the evacuation of India. In the 
interests of winning the cold war, it 
prefers to lose a series of hot ones. 


* 


Jpick BARTON has 2 rival in San 

Francisco’s Lone Ranger. But 
on Jan. 8, a new element entered into 
the Lone Ranger programme. North 
Californian listeners were enjoyin 
the usual spectacle of wild Indians 
attacking settlers, and Lone Ranger 
and Tonto riding to the rescue, when, 
“Go up-into the pass,” the hero told 
the settlers, ‘ They won’t attack you 
there.” 


Up in the pass, the settlers en- 
counter—a Quaker doctor. “ Put up 
your guns,” orders Lone Ranger, 
“you won’t need them here”; and 
sure enough, when the pursuing 
Indians ride in sight, the doctor has 
only to go out and talk to them for 
them to greet ‘him ina friendly 
manner, and depart. The settlers are 
amazed. ‘‘ How did he do it?” they 
ask. The masked man _ explains: 
“ The doctor is their friend. He came 
out here to live among them and takes 
care of .them when they are’ sick. 
Thev won’t attack anyone who is with 
him.” 

The doctor’s ex-girl friend is among 
the settlers. “She wouldn’t marry 
me because she thought I waq a 
coward,” the Quaker explains to 
Lone Ranger. But. the girl has now 
seen how he handles the Indians. “I 
know now that he is a brave man,” 
she exclaims, “He wasn’t afraid to 
come out here, and live among all 
these Indians.” And so, I need hardly 


CALLING ALL 
U.S. READERS 


BLL RAWLINSON, staunch 
4* PN reader from Texas, asks 
you to co-operate with him im a 
great scheme to get Peace News 
read in every University in the 
States. Bill’s on an extended 
visit to New York, and writes us 
as follows. 


“TI have been seized by the desire 
for a little gift of one hundred 
three-month gift subscriptions 
to Peace News, to be sent 10 
Universities. Since Peace News 
is a valuable paper for the 
future, many librarians would 


“Knowing few people in New 
York and not having the fift¥ 
dollars this scheme will cost, 
hope you will carry in your 
columns this appeal to New 
York readers to join in the fol 


lowing plan.” 


And here is Bill’s plan, but let 
us Say right here that we see 1 
reason why NY should have al 
the kudos for sponsoring it. Leb | 
all U.S. readers take a share— 
and if Bill’s method of raising — 
five dollars doesn’t catch on, just 
go about it your own way! 


“Will nine New York friends of 
the peace movement phone the 
Donor Centre at 326 E. 39th 
Street (which has advertised 
for blood donors recently) and , 
arrange an appointment? ~ 
Donors are given an honorarium 
of five dollars—the 
hurts little and takes about 
half an hour including the 
wafers and coffee they serve 
afterwards. Then send the 
money Air mail to Peace News, 
mm time to start gift subscrip= 
tions to ten schools by Haster. 
If nine besides myself will do. 
this, the project will succeed; — 
and it will be @ spiritual invest- 
ment for peace which cannot 
fail to produce «a harvest in the, 
future. 


My five dollars is enclosed. 
With best wishes, 
BILL RAWLINSON?’ 


We have a list of several hun- 
dred Universities and junior col- 
leges and invite you to name 
those you wish us to supply. .If 
you send the funds we will gladly 
do the rest. 


process 


surely renew the subscriptions 
op the University’s own account. 


add, the Quaker wedding is celebrated 
there and then.... 


* 


NFASOR THOMAS NIAL, who | 
+14 writes a syndicated column for” 


the U.S. Oakland Tribune, reported 
on Jan. 20, that “the Army is hungry 
for second lieutenants.” In fact, it 
has a number of special recruiting 
programmes under way. The Major 
warns lhis readers, however, of one 
“big point” it makes: “They won’t 
take you. if you are a conscientious 
objector.” 


The Miller 


Asian Switzerland 


[MAURICE CRANSTON, ‘in his 
commentary of Feb. 4, gives as 
his guess that a third wozvld war 
would find Israel on the side of Russia. 
Surely it is enough that the 
Foreign Office have wrongly inter- 
preted political thought in Israel: one 
expects a more balanced outlook from 
those who are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of writing in Peace News. 
Broadly, Mr. Cranston appears’ to 
base his views on the fact that there 
is no specially pro-Western group in 
Israel. He knows of the existence of 
a centre group and a_ pro-Soviet 
group, and he appears to think that 
as there is no pro-Westeln group to 
balance the other end of the see-saw, 
the pro-Soviets will have it. 

It seems beyond the ken of Mr. 
Cranston to consider that the effec- 
tive counterweight to a pro-Russian 
school is not after all a pro-Western 
school: that in fact perhaps the best 
answer to a pro-Soviet party is to be 
neither for the Soviet system nor for 
the Anglo-American system of states. 

In the recent elections in Palestine 
the party with the middle-of-the-way 
foreign policy received the largest 
number of votes. : 


In the words of Professor Brodet- 
sky, “Peace and co-operation with 
both the Anglo-American and the 
Soviet powers is the Jewish ideal. 
And may not Israel become a West 
Asian ‘Switzerland’ permanently 
neutral in any quarrels that may arise 
in the world of the great States.” 
Major Eban the special Israeli repre- 
sentative to the United Nations re- 


LETTERS 


cently declared in New York that one 
of the primary objectives of Israeli 
foreign policy will be to promote peace 
and understanding beween the Eastern 
and Western Powers. 


The State of Israel is a young 
State, reborn in a world-of strife. It 


has to go through a period of trial’ 


and testing first in the art of self- 
preservation and then of contributing 
its further share towards the peace 
and happiness of mankind. 

The most reasonable estimate is 
that powerful forces are at work in 
Israel for the reconciling of the two 
conflicting. systems of States, and 
their ideologies: and this is a task in 


which all who read (and write in) 
Peace News can join in wishing the 
new State complete success. 

HENRY HASSAN 
21 Orchard Court, 


Stone Grove, Edgware, Middx. 


By-Elections and peace 


A CCORDING to the Manchester 
*™ Guardian, the candidates in by- 
elections taboo foreign politics and 
concentrate on housing, health .and 
food. Yet not only our food and 
housing, but our very existence, de- 
pend on a wise foreign policy, The 
electors in Hammersmith for example, 
should know what is the attitude of 
the Christian Socialist candidate to- 
wards: ’ 

1. A military'budget of xbout £800 millions, 

2. The continued manufacture, by our ally, 

of atomic bombs. 


. 8. The offensive-defensive military prepara- 
tions involved in the Western Union and 
Atlantic Pact. 


4. The holier-than-policy of Mr. Bevin and 
Mr. Acheson towards Russia. 

These and ‘kindred questions are 
more vital to our domestic problems 
than the petty fiddling in which our 
politicians delude the simple electors. 

(Rev.) RICHARD LEE 
8 South Avenue, - 


Stoke Park, Coventry. 


The story of the 
Mennonites is — 


THE HISTORY OF 
ALTERNATIVE SE! 


HE story goes back to Em- 

press Catharine, who in 
1763 heard of the plight of the 
Mennonites in Danzig and West 
Prussia as they struggled 
against conscription for the 
armed forces of a war-rampag- 
ing German nation. 

Although unprincipled and savagely 
Cruel as a woman, she was shrewd 
and farsighted as a ruler. Regarding 
agriculture as the backbone of 
National prosperity, she became m- 
terested in settling her millions of 
unoccupied acres along the Black and 
Caspian seas. 

Empress Catharine offered persons 
Yepressed for economic, religious or 
political reasons, liberal inducements, 
such as free land in abundance, free 
transportation, tax exemption for a 
limited time, exemption from military, 
and certain civil obligations, religious 
and educational freedom, and even 
Support until they were able to stand 
on their own! 

Wary of such a splendid offer for- 

' Warded by a personal emissary of the 
Empress, the Mennonites sent two 
Men to investigate the land. Encour- 
aged by their. reports and tired of 

russian militarism and its call for 
Men, gumups of Mennonites made 
Plans to migrate to Russia. Not an- 
Xlous to lose to their Russian rivals 
any of their prosperous farmers or 
industrious labourers, the Danzig and 
Prussian authorities denied passports 
to all prospective emigrants who had 
property, and granted them only to 

_the poor. By 1788, about a thousand 
of the poorer class of Mennonites had 
arrived in Russia. 


EARLY STRUGGLES 


Because all ministers owned pro- 
Perty, not one was permitted to ac- 
company the group. Poverty-stricken, 
homesick, pastorless and living in 
temporary shelters, the Mennonites, 
" with misery heaped upon misery, were 
hot given ‘the flat, fertile land pro- 
mised but were ordered to settle on 
rocky, treeless plains. Grasshoppers, 
drought, deaths and inexperience 
added havoc. But no matter, partici- 
pation in warfare is incompatible to 
the Christian faith, the shepherdless 
Mennonites said. 

By i846, ten thousand Mennon- 
ite conscientious objectors lived in 
Russia. The story of their labours, 
especially their introduction of 
four year rotation of crops, fal- 
lowing, efficient farm machinery, 
planting of shade and fruit trees, 
drew the attention and visit of 
Crown Princes Alexander I and II. 
There was no deviation from their 
opposition to war. 

The blow fell in 1870. 

The Mennonites discovered that 
exemption from military service and 
other privileges were to be nullified. 

Alarmed, they sent delegates to see 
the Czar, outlined their opposition to 
conscription, and asked for the exemp- 
tion the Empress had guaranteed. 

C. Henry Smith, in “The Story of 
the Mennonites,” gives a report of the 
delegates’ efforts: “If Mennonites 
were completely exempted, said Count 
Hayden, then all the Russians would 
want to be Mennonites. Assured by 
Elder Suderman that even non- 
combatant service under the War De- 
partment would not be acceptable to 
the Menonnites, the Count replied 
that if everybody were like Menno- 
nites in this respect, stable govern- 
ment would be impossible, since it 
would be overrun by its enemies. 
Deputy Epp answered that if all were 
like the Mennonites there would be no 
need for defence against enemies since 
there would be no enemies, to which 
the Count agreed.” 

Next, money payment in lieu of 
service was suggested, to which the 
Mennonites objected. 

There was one Biblical injunction 
and that was to move on, to flee. 
Correspondence with Amerizan Men- 
nonites was instituted, with pians to 
emigrate. 

group of Hutterites visited 
America, interviewed President Grant 
and asked for a guarantee of military 


British boys of eighteen, registering tomorrow as conscientious 
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objectors to military con- 


scription, have the right to choose alternative service.if they feel that their objection does not 
reach the point at which complete exemption is needed. 


Many may wonder how the concept of alternative service originated. 
way for this important addition to the rights of man? 
conceded the right of conscripts to turn aside from learning the art of de- 
struction to do constructive work for the community? 


The answer is to be found in the treatment accorded to Mennonite con- 


VICE 


exemption. Grant said that he could 
make no such promise but that it was 
unlikely that anyone in America 
would ever be called upon to serve in 
the army contrary to his religious 
convictions. In order to aid the war 
objectors, he recommended favourable 
land legislation in his message to Con- 
gress. Three western States later 
passed legislation exempting Menno- 
nites from militia duty. 

The passing of the conscription law 
in 1874 and reports of the scouting 
parties resulted in a mass movement 
to America. Whole congregations 
and communities sold their farms, 
some at a fraction of their value, and 
made the long, hazardous trip to the 
plains of Kansas and the Midwest. 

The Russian Government, realising 
the possibility of losing some forty 
thousand of the ,.Czar’s most. indus- 
trious farmers in South Russia, took 
notice and sent General von Todleben 
to the Mennonites with a message 
granting certain exemptions from the 
most objectionable features of the new 


RUSSIAN COs 
OF 1885 


military law. The specific promises, 
later enacted into law, were exemp- 
tion from military service, in lieu of 
which they were to be assigned to 
duty in hospitals, factories, or es- 
pecially in forestry service where they 
were to be permitted to work together. 


The majority seemed satisfied with 
these seemingly liberal concessions, 
but there was a strong minority who 
believed that any service under the 
guise of military law would be a viola- 
tion of their peace principles. Pre- 
ferring emigration to any compromise 
with their consciences, the minority 
group insisted that the alternative 
service was keeping the back door 
open for entrance into later full mili- 
tary service. Entire villages, despite 
the concessions, prepared for depar- 
ture and trekked to America, where 
fellow Mennonites helped them. 

The Mennonites who decided to stay 
exacted a specific promise from the 
Russian Government that the alter- 
native service would have no connec- 
tion with the military machine or the 
Department of War, and that their 
own ministers would have charge of 
the young men. 

The first projects prepared were 
for Forestry Service, in which it was 
stipulated that the Mennonites were 
to bear the financial responsibility of 
barracks, clothing and food The 
governmental department, which had 
no connection with the War Depart- 
ment, agreed to pay the boys 20 
kopeck (from 6d. to 9d.) per day. 
Inductions began in 1881. 

With a camp setup ‘similar to the 
Civilian Conservation Corps camps 
later used by the conscientious ob- 


scientious objectors seventy-five 


Who pioneered the 
Which country first 


years ago in Russia. 


For more than 400 years Mennonites have been consistently 
opposed to participation in warfare and it is to their denomi- 
nation that more than one half of American COs adhere. 


The following account of the resistance of the Mennonites is taken from 
The Reporter, journal of the American National Service Board for Religious 


Objecters. 


The illustrations, after many enquiries in Europe and America 


by Peace News, were found in Manitoba, Canada, and are reproduced by 
courtesy of Richard Steinback. 


jectors in America, the Russian 
Mennonites had a minister and a 
business manager in charge of each 
camp. Later these offices. were 
combined into a minister director, 
whom the campees usually nick- 
named “papa.” The chairman of the 
council representing the -Mennonites 
hag overall charge of the camps. 
The Department of Crownlands repre- 
sented the government in the form 
of a forester and an assistant. A 
foreman, appointed from among the 
assignees, assisted the forester in his 
work. Each evening a report was 
made to the forester. 


The original cost of the first six 
camps was £20,000. By 1890, there 
were 500 assignees and running ex- 
penses pf approximately £12,500 
yearly. By 1910, three more camps 
had been added with a proposed bud- 
get of over £50,000 which the Men- 
nonite charches raised by a’ personal 
tax of about £1 10s., plus a property 


tax. - 


Mennonites in the Forestry Service in 
South Russia in 1885. Paid from 6d. to 
9d. a day, these COs planted acres and 
acres of forests and Jaid out model 
orchards, Their friends and relatives who 
felt alternative service to be a compromise 
with a possibility of a total eclipse of the 
non-resistant stand, moved to the Ameri- 
can Midwest in the 1870’s—but many of 
their sons and grandsons served in the 
American caunterpari seyenty years later. 


The assignees were scattered 
throughout Russia, some in remote 
forests and others in sparsely popu- 
lated areas; some of the men actually 
starved to death because food could 
not be got to them. 

During the Russo-Turkish and 
Japanese Wars, the Mennonites 
spontaneously aided thousands of 
wounded soldiers, and it was along 
this line that a new service developed. 

Statistics for 1916 reveal that there 
were 4,988 serving in the State For- 
estry Service and 6,548 in the Hospi- 
tal Service with Mennonite contribu- 
tions for support recorded as about 
£200,000. 

In 1917 there were twelve to four- 
teen thousand COs with church con- 
tributions of 2,593,696 roubles (about 
£422,000). By this time one-tenth 
of the entire Mennonite population 
was drafted for Publie Service, while 
those at home had te support this 
work financially. 

Before the Revolution the Mennon- 
ites had been exempted from military 
service in Russia for 135 years. After 
the downfall of the Czarist regime in 
1917, six thousand foresters followed 
the army back home. The next year 
the forestry service was ended. 


- nonites. 


During the Revolution, the Mennon- 
ites suffered a succession of tragedies, 
political oppression, religious perse- 
cution, destruction of property, 
famine, disease, rapine, and whole- 
sale massacre far beyond that ex- 
perienced even by their Dutch fore- 
fathers in the darkest days of the 
Inquistion. Particularly during the 
reign of Machno whole families were 
brutally murdered in cold blood, vil- 
lages were devastated, men were be- 
headed. Being Christians and consi- 
dering war to be incompatible with 
Christian faith, they dared not fight 
back. Historians and militarists here 
may learn that a genuine CO is made 
of real “stuff.” 4 

Through all this, the Mennonites 
said, as did the apostle Paul, “ Ven- 
geance is mine. I will repay, said 
the Lord.” As can be expected, a 
few well-meaning youths deviated 


-from their peace principles, but this 


was officially declared as a blunder 
and a violation of their traditional 
peace principles, with some of the 
participants openly confessing their 
error. 2 


TO CANADA 


Following their traditional pattern 
of not fighting back but fleeing in- 
stead, the Russian Mennonites in- 
augurated plans to leave Russia. 
Through the assistance of American 
Mennonites and the Canadian Pacifie 
Railway about 4,000 came to Canada. 
By 1930, 21,000 Mennonites had been 
transported to Canada, about two- 
thirds of them on credit extended by 
the Canadian Pacific. Several thous- 
and were transported to S. America. 

In 1929, the German Reichstag 
voted a substantial sum of money to 
aid an emigration project, which the 
German Red Cross and other organi- 
sations supported. a 

Not all Russian COs were Men- 
Cornelius Krahn, wrifing in 
“The Mennonite” says: “The re- 
ligious groups from which most COs 
came were the Mennonites, Baptists, 
Evangelicals, and the followers of 
Count Tolstoy.” 

Chertkoff, Tolstoy’s secretary, was 


- Instrumental m founding an agency in 


Moscow after the Revolution to aid 
all COs. This “United Council 
of Religious Organisations and 
Groups,” was of great help to thous- 
ands of Christians and COs and kept 
in touch with governmental decrees 
affecting their non-resistance. 

Very little is known of the status 
of church bodies in Russia today. In 
1947 there were 10,000 Mennonite 
displaced persons in the various zones 
of Europe. Over 2,000 of these have 
been transported to South America. 


Tt is estimated that about 98 per cent. : 


of the Mennonite DPs have main- 
tained the CO stand, and refused to 
take sides dating the past war. The 
bulk of them returned with the re- 
ceeding German army during 1943 and 
since that time have been wanderers. 
Fifty per cent. of the men from the 
ages of 16 to 64 have been killed, 
transported to Siberia or elsewhere. 


No one knows what happened to the. 


other ninety thousand. 
“EXTERMINATE THEM ” 


a 

The story of the Mennonites. in 
their efforts to worship according to 
the dictates of their conscience is one 
of pathos and sorrow. Tragedy has 
been heaped upon misery, as for in- 
stance in Holland where, a couple of 
eenturies ago, 1,000 mounted police- 
men were ordered to exterminate 
them. Little wonder then that they 
have one of the mest effective and 
most productive relief organisations 
now operating in Europe. 

Oppression, persecution and de- 
struction cannot stamp out the non- 
resistance held by Mennonites—it has 
been tried before! 
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WHITE 
RETREAT 


Colour Prejudice, by Alan Burns. 
Allen & Unwin, 12s. 6d. 


HIS is a valuable essay on 
an important subject. 


Only a third of the people of the 
earth belong to the Caucasian or 
“white” races, but during a period 
of more than four hundred years 
they succeeded in so, enlarging their 
empires that, at the end of the last 
century; they dominated politically or 
economically almost the whole world. 


Not surprisingly they came to be- 
lieve that white men were inherently 
better than coloured ones whom they 
treated with contemptuous arrogance. 
In North America and Australia the 
native people resisted until they were 
practically wiped out. In Africa, the 
Confederate States of America and 
India they learned humility and obedi- 
ence, but often “at the terrible cost of 
lack of self respect, shiftlessness, tale- 
bearing, theft, slovenliness and 
sexual looseness.” Elsewhere they 
resented the insults, but endured them 
because they must. 


With the twentieth century the tide 
“turned. The defeat of the Russians 
by the Japanese in 1904 stemmed the 
advance of the whites. Their power 
and prestige began to ebb, and ever 
more quickly they have drained back 
to Europe, from whence they came. 
Only where they have become in- 
digenous do they remain, and not 
comfortably there. The 
racial antagonisms, the prejudices 
and resentment are still active, and 
the possibility of a “conflict of colour, 
moe ‘terribly primitive in its im- 
pulses, more inexorable, more de- 
structive than any of its predecessors, 
the authentic Armageddon, stamping 
out in blood and ruin the last hope 
of civilisation’? may be just as real, 
if not so immediate, as that of a 
war between rival ideologies of the 
West. 


Sir Alan Burns spent over forty- 
two years in colonial administration, 
and became Governor of the (Gold 
Coast. Because it is within his own 
long experience he writes with par- 
ticular reference to the relationship 
between whites and blacks, but he 
empinasises that colour prejudice is 
not limited to them: blacks despise 
yellows, and browns scorn (pig- 

mentally) reds. Nor is it entirely a 

modern phenomenon. It was known 

in the ancient world, but has srown 
tremendously because of the con- 
ditions of modern civilisation. 


The black peoples are in some ways 
an exceptional case. Unlike the yel- 
low and brown, who have histories 
of culture and conquest comparable te 


| the white, they have never achieved 


q 


a civilisation of their own. This has 
led some antagonists to declare that 
they are sub-human, or incapable of 
taking a full and equal place with 
other races. The author, after de- 
scribing the discrimination practiced 
against them on this and _ other 
frounds. examines their alleged in- 
feriority, and the differences between 
them and other races.@ He has to 
admit many failings, particularly 
their lack of purpose and stability but 
-is of the opinion that it has not 
been proved, scientificially or other- 
wise, that the black man is inherently 
inferior to the white. 


This is an informative and encour- 


No 


“German Realities,” by Gustav Stol per. 


Peace Without Pacifism 


Reynal & Hitchcock, New York. 


SS GUIDE to the Future Peace of Europe ” is the publisher’s 
£& description of “German Realities,” a 1948 book by a former 
member of the German Reichstag and proprietor and editor of the 


“German Economist.” 


Austrian by birth and typically 
American in appearance, Dr. Stolper 
left Germany in 1933 to avoid Hitler. 
In 1947 he returned for a time as a 
member of a commission led by Her- 
bert Hoover. Back again in the 
U.S.A. he wrote this book. In itself, 
his volume would make us despair of 
peace. It is a “Guide” only in the 
sense that, unintentionally, the author 
overwhelmingly enforces the pacifist 
belief that without a new great turn- 
ing of the peoples to pacifism there 
can be no peace. 


In the eighteenth century great 
wars may have been just controllable. 
Today they release destructive forces 
all too evidently beyond rational con- 
trol. In Dr. Stolper’s review the aims 
of the war and the post-war measures 
arising are seen as visionary, self- 
contradictory and futile except for 
harm. The leaders appear as de- 
ceived by their own propaganda, and 
so confident in their military power 
as to make decrees grotesquely oppo- 
site to the facts. Sheer power can 
keep such rulers in being, but first 
the governed and later the others 
suffer. 


Dr. Stolper prints the Yalta and 
the Potsdam Agreements and also the 
Quebec Agreement between Roosevelt 
and Mr. Churchill, made in Septem- 
ber, 1944. Industry in the Ruhr and 
the Saar was then to be closed down 
and Germany was to be converted 
into “a country principally agricul- 
tural and pastoral.” After that, with 
British and American concurrence, 
Germany’s principal agricultural 
larids were turned over to Poland and 
Russia, and, with millions of refugees 
forced into what was left of the 
country, Germany became no more 
capable of living pastorally than Lan- 
cashire or London. The Quebec con- 
cept, says Stolper, now “ makes funny 
reading. But there is nothing 
funny about the misery an American 
policy based on this concept has 
created dr helped to prolong.” 


How can one indicate the welter 
of confusion tossing between the still- 
blowing gales of war and the rocks 
of “fact! Germany is shown to have 
suffered “biological destruction ” to 
an extent sufficient in itself to pre- 
vent any resurrection of military 


power; yet Anglo-America proteeds 
with controls as if all that had never 
happened. 

A federal Germany is envisaged, 
but the Zones cut across the old, his- 
toric Germanic units and so deprive 
federalism of its very basis. Poland’s 
western frontiers dre to be “ finally 
delimited”; yet by speaking of 
“former German territories” the 
frontier has been already practically 
fixed. The “big business” support 
of Hitler is shown to have been a 
myth; yet America, the champion 
of private enterprise, by its actions 
based on this myth has done much to 
lay, in Germany, a foundation for 
Communism. “ War potential” is a 
target for destruction; but all heavy 
industry could be so described, al- 
though without such industry Ger- 
many cannot support herself and 
cease to be a burden upon the West. 
Examined, the “ internationalisation ” 
of the Ruhr proves ta be a pretence 
while Europe is not one. A demo- 
cratic Germany is ‘the aim; yet for- 
eign occupation niullifies and will 
nullify democratic rule. And so on, 
with details in support; while over all 
is the frightful contradiction between 
the Yalta and Potsdam “ agreements ” 
and the present cold war between 
those who “ agreed.” 

Dr. Stolper’s “Pattern of Peace” 
offers little except the verdict that 
“the future of Germany is the future 
of European liberty.” Through no 
fault of “German Realities” this 
view threatens rather than doth pro- 
mise ought. While force is honoured 
as providing the ultimate security for 
America or Britain or Russia, war’s 
trial of forces will come again, and 
with and before war, myth-making 
provaganda will again and again pro- 
hibit peace. 

Exhaustion and armistice; recovery 
and war—so the endless nightmare 
looms. Escape is in countless in- 
dividuals beginning to live peaceably. 
They are immune to propaganda; 
they call no wrong right; yer they 
separate goodness from violence; and 
they reject this last. However well- 
meaning, aS we can see today, faith 
in force is chaining us to war. These 
are the chains 1o be lost; here is the 


world to win. 
PERCY REDFERN. 


PENS Pie ere Le dene 


Existentialism, by Paul Foulquié, translated from the French by Kath- 


leen Raine. Dennis Dobson, 7s. 


BE)VEN those who don’t make philo- 

sophy their particular-study have 
come across this term “ existential- 
ism ” without being able to grasp the 
exact meaning of the word. 

The fact is that there are various 
meanings attached.to the same notion 
according to the philosopher who 
makes it his own. In this study, M. 
Paul Foulquié has set out to clear 
the field and to give a full survey of 
what existentialism really means. 

He rightly traces existentialism 
back to its opposite, namely “ essen- 
tialism,” which affirms that there is 
an essence, independent from what 


aging book, and makes an excellents we actually see, an essence more pure 


introduction to its subject. It has 
two good indexes and curiously 
copious footnotes which, besides giv- 
ing references to the many quota- 
tions, maintain a sort of running 


' commentary on the text. 


T. RENDALL DAVIES. 


ESSENTIAL READING 
FOR ACTIVE PACIFISTS 


THE PPU 
JOURNAL 


MONTHLY. FOURPENCE 


From Peace News, 3 Blackstock Road, 
N.4, or from your local PPU Group 
(Postage 1d.). 


than anything existant. Plato called 
these essences “ ideas,” reflected only 
and impoverished in our world of 
appearances. St. Augustine, in his 
turn,. declared the divine mind, 
the source and seat of these “ ideas.” 
Morality, as long as this conception 
prevailed, could be thought of as 
something absolute and over-indivi- 
dualistic. 

Now atheist existentialism, such as 
Jean-Paul Sartre’s, bluntly denies that 
there is anything whatsoever before 
there is actual existence: “. . . man 
first is . . . and afterwards he is this 
or that.” This being so, we are en- 
tirely and solely responsible for what 
we choose to become and to- do. We 
are in this world, left entirely to our- 
selves, without any certainty about 
what may or may not be beyond; we 
have to choose at every moment, ab- 
surdly free in our choice and absurdly 


6d. 


unfree in having to make a choice. 
Every individual has to “assume” 
the world, though lacking any seale 
of values on which to base his be- 
haviour. ‘That, to Sartre, is the 
source of existential anxiety, for in 
his mind “ every one of our acts places 
at stake the meaning of the world and 
the place of man in the universe: by 
each of them, even if we do not intend 
it, we constitute a scale of universal 
values....” 

These few indications may suffice 
to show the sort of post-war nihilism 
into which atheist existentialism is 
leading, with as many ways out as 
you want, but all of them open to 
nothingness and sheer absurdity. M. 
Foulquie rightly wonders why, being 
completely free in choosing his philo- 
sophy, Jean-Paul Sartre has made 
such a bad choice as to make life, and 
philosophy itself, meaningless. The 
argument seems to me pretty strong. 

But there is also Christian existen- 
tialism with Kierkegaard as a Protes- 
tant existentialist and the French 
Gabriel Marcel as a Catholic one. 
Louis Lavelle, fmally, introducing God 
or the non-self into the very texture 
of existence, reaffirms that “it is es- 
sence that confers value” so that his 
philosophy “does in fact constitute 
the synthesis of essentialism and 
existentialism ” (p. 123). 

This book is worth close studying 
by all those who are not frightened 
by facing the eternal issues of human 
existence. 


OxISe =) 


MARCEL OPPENHEIMER. 


_instruction, “Go not in any way 0 


“will find this book to be an inspiring’ 


CHURCH 
AT WORK 


Christian World Mission. Edited by 
William K. Anderson. Commissi0or5 
on Ministerial Training, the Metho- 


dist Church, Nashville, Tennessee. A 
$1.00. 4 

; i 
(CHRISTIANITY is essentially # / «¢ 
“ missionary faith, It must pro- ; i; 


selytise or perish. ‘This fact 1© 
clearly brought home to us in this 
valuable and important survey. of 
Christian missions. Indeed, mission- 
ary activity might quite fairly be 
said to be, not merely one aspect © 
the Church’s work, but its whoie and . 
entire work. 4 
As W. A. Smart points out in this: 
book in his contribution on the unl- 
versal work of Jesus, Jesus Himself 


did not make any special effort t@ $; 
reach the larger world, and certain of % 
His sayings might be taken to meal ~ 2 
that His message was only for the a 
house of Israel. His command t@ tl 
“Preach the Gospel to every creaq th 
ture” is considered not authentic. d; 
Until the time of Paul, Christianity | ti 
remained a national religion. JamesS | fy 
lived and died a good Jew. Peter was 74 
hardly persuaded of the permissi- 5 ! 
bility of associating with Gentiles- | 
Only Paul had the universal vision» a 
and even he conceded that there were | 4B 
certain advantages in being a Jew. t 4 
Very rapidly, however, the early ~ ‘8i 


Church abandoned its belief in the 


the Gentiles,” and the early Chris- 


Scent 
igs 


tians began to cherish the ideal of * te 
the universal Church on earth. Ps.) 

“Christian World Mission” if? a7 Bing 
symposium writen py contribuw” — pep 
representing eleven nationalities,,* 4.,s98 1, 
at least nine different branches of Wie) ta 
Chureh. All the contributors are 4 
scholars of a high order, although it “7%, 
is surprising that a professor of ki 
Hebrew and Old Testament exegesis 
should state that Esther is the only 74) 
Old Testament book which does not” Ww 
mention God, because, unless we are UC 
prepared -to accept old-fashioned alle- an 
gorical interpretations, the Song of Wi 
Songs does not mention God either- Pi 


“Christian: World Mission” is an a 
extremely comprehensive survey. The 80 
opening chapter on the transition. 
from nationalism to universalism, Vj 
with its assessment of the work of ar 
Jeremiah, Isaiah, Deutero-Isaiah, and 
Jonah, forms a very fine introduction. 7 y 
Later chapters deal with Protestant | 
and Roman missions, with the effects “Bj 
of the Lutheran Reformation and tthe | 
Wesleyan revival, and with mission- 
ary enterprise in Japan, China, the 
Philippines, the Sowdth Pacific, India, 
Russia, Germany and Latin America. ‘ 
The third part of the book deals with. 
medical missions, with the relation- 
ship betwen the missionary and the 
anthropologist, with the issues of re- 
ligious liberty, and other vital topics.. 

All internationalists should read 
this book, whether their international- { 
ism springs from the same source as. | 
that of John Wesley, with his claim, 

The world is my parish,” or from 
the same source as Karl Marx, with 
his statement, “The worker has no 
country.” Those who already know 
something of the work of a great 
succession of Christian evangelists 


- 


and encouraging record, others may 

be brought to consider whether the 

impact which Christian teaching has 

made upon humanity is not greater 

than they may sometimes think. 1 
JOHN VINCENT. 


SSS | 
APOSTATE . 
CHRISTENDOM © & 


The author of this new book, the Rev. R- 
Edis Fairbairn, a minister of the ‘United 
Church of Canada, igs already widely known E 
in this country by his monthly Bulletin which W 
circulates throughout the world. Apostate ‘ 
Christendom is an indictment of the disas- i 
trous manner in which organised Christendom 0 
has worshipped Jesus yat has managed to 
serve Mars and Mammon by wrapping his 
teachings in a haze of vapid sentimentalism. ti 
A book with really something, new to say, k 

written with a directness and brevity of 
style which admits of no misunderstanding. 


3/6d. 


KEN-PAX PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 
_ KINGSWAY HALL, 3 
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\d Earl Baldwin’s neighbour carries on 


' PUERTO RICAN PEASANTS 
| ARE GOVERNOR’S GUESTS 


ARL BALDWIN is not the only West Indies’ Governor to 
: make a breach in the fortress of class privilege. 


} tain h 


ok 


| 


Se : =< 


Three 


| hundred miles away from the Government House where he held 
| 4 Servants’ ball, newspaper correspondents have been kept busy 
Cabling another Governor’s references to “ colonialism as obsolete 


4m an atomic age.” 


' Below we print a description of 
Rico’s “ Earl Baldwin,” 
Governor. 


the swearing in ceremony of Puerto 


Luis Munoz Marin, the island’s first elected 
It comes from J. M. Toro-Nazario, Worldover Press Corres- 


Pondent in San Juan, the capital of this valuable American nossession. 


| Prive and prejudice on all fronts 


tsi elected Governor. 


i Visiting Press correspondents filed 


Stories emphasising the Govenor’s 
¥eferences to colonialism as obsolete, 
and nationalism as obsolescent, in an 
atomic age, But they missed the fact 

if that the new executive had used fore- 
thought to demonstrate, on the first 
ay of assuming office, his practical 
faith in the principles he had put 
Orward in the campaign. 


{ DANCED WITH THE “JIBARO” | 


When a huge reception was under 
Way at La Fortaleza, the oldest White 
Ouse under the American flag, pomp 
4nd ceremony gave way before the 


Simple dignity of the scores of 
| Peasants who were the Governor’s 
"Suests. The island’s outstanding 


mere woman singer danced in turn, 


the music of the most widely known 


} Suerto Rican composer, with a Navy 


mere. an Army officer, and a coatless, 
a jibaro,” or peasant, whose 
Le" vless, children, back in a moun- 
ut, were being taken care of by 
% godmother vicariously happy over 
the honour bestowed on her baptismal 


| kinsman. 


“Evidences of .democratic planning 
vwere on every hand. In the most pre- 
dominantly white part of the West 
Undies, President Truman’s envoy was 
Welcomed by 2a Negro. In the most 
@redominantly Catholic community 
Under the flag, he was followed by the 
60n & a Presbyterian minister. Negro 
4eaders from the mainland, from the 
irgin Islands and Jamaic&, were 
mong the 600 guests who visited San 
| *Uan for the occasion. 


— 


SAN JUAN. 
were condemned in no uncertain terms 


by Luis Munoz Marin shortly after he was sworn in as the island’s 


Party lines were set aside whén 
Republicans and Democrats came from 
the States, and when opposition 
leaders arrived from Puerto Rican 
towns. A motor float from San 


tion opposition parties was one of the 
major attractions in a four-hour 
parade reviewed by the Governor and 
three former governors, 


DICTATORS IGNORED 


Mufioz Marin took advantage of 
what is left of colonialism in an effort 
to invite distinguished exiles from cer- 
tain lands, and thus. ignore the official 
status of dictators. No foreign 
government was invited as such. As 
a yesult, exiles from the Caribbean 
and from Europé were guests of the 
island’s ‘first elected Governor, and no 
one had to worry about protocol. 


The only frustration came with the 
_cutijnge, by a woman mayor, of an 
800-pound cake shaped like a relief 
map of the island. Chauvinism lifted 
its head for the first time, as every- 
one insisted uvon a piece of his home 
town. Even the mayor of Vieques, 
the island’s. oldest municipality, could 
not have his wish. Otherwise, har- 
mony prevailed. 


Some opposition there will be, des- 
pite the Governor’s clear-cut victory. 
His own second in command deserted 
him shortly before the election, to run 
for Governor on an Independence 
ticket. There may. be dissent in his 
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1914, 
Lorenzo, only stronghold of the coali- | 


ILFRED WELLOCK, who 

celebrated his sixtieth 
birthday last month, and next 
month is embarking on his 
second lecture-tour of the 
United States since the War, is 
a pacifist who has never stayed still. 
If his Christian stand against war. 
has determined much of his experi- 
ence, that experience has in iurn 
and deepened 
his understanding of the things that 
make for peace. Today he stands, 
alike in theory and practice, for a 
way of life which he himself desig- 
nates “integral pacifism.” 


.. Educated at .an elementary school, 
in night-schools, and at’ Edinburgh 
University, he was converted to war- 
vesistance by a reading of Tolstoy 
at the age of twenty. The test of 
his principles came five years later. 
He joined the newly-formed No 
Conscription Fellowship in August 
started The New Crusader 
(which never sold fewer than 10,090 
copies) in 1915, and lectured on pac!- 
fism up and down the country. 
Three times court-martialled as an 
absolutist CO, he served in all prison 
sentences of two years and eight 
months. 


While. in prison, he had time to re- 
flect on the causes of war. By the 
time he emerged, he was already a 
Socialist. As one of the founders 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS |: 


COMMUNITY de. 


own ranks, or it may come from ex- 
tremists and reactionaries. But the 
Governor’s administration got. off to a 
vousing start. 


% 

FOOTNOTE: Puerto Rico, already 
known to Peace News readers as 
the U.S. possession with 60,000 non- 
registrants for military servic 


is 
.an island of the Gredter Antilles’ 


group. Area 3,435 sq, miles; popu- 
lation 1,871,844 (three-fourths of 
Spanish descent and one-fourth 
coloured), The istand was dis- 
covered by Christopher Columbus, 
remained a Spanish possession until 
ceded to the U.S. following the 
Spanish-American War. 


TEN YEARS AGO 


From Peace News, Feb. 24, 1939 - 
Six unemployed men, 


chosen by 


| their comrades of the National Un- 


employed Workers Movement, had 
their first square meal for months at 
the Ritz on Tuesday, when they were 
the guests of the Peace Pledge Union. 


Sir John Simon asked the House of 
Commons on Monday to approve a 
resolution increasing to £800,000,000 
the amount which the Government 
may borrow for rearmament and 
other measures under the Defence 
Loans Act. Labour spokesmen made 
no fundamental criticism of the policy 
which has led to this prospect of a 
heavy increase to the nation’s already 
staggering burden of debt. 

bd % Ey 


Congratulations from all owr the 
world—" but very few from politi- 
cians,” as he himself confessed— 
poured im at the Hast End home of 
George Lansbury, Grand Old Man of 
the Labour and pacifist movements, 


Pacifist Profiles 
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of the No:More War Movement, Paco 
(precursor of the War BResisters’ 
International) and the WRI _ itself, 
he was mainly responsible for in- 
serting a clause in the Bases of all 
three organisations, stressing the 
need for reconstituting society on @ 
peaceable model. What that in- 


volves, he has continued to, explore 
and express in a long series of lec- 
tures, articles and booklets, includ- 
jng “The Spiritual 


Basis of De- 


Richard Haynes, courtesy 


(Photo: 
, ; Vegetarian News) 


WILFRED WELLOCK 


mocracy,” “Money has Destroyed 
-your Peace,” “A Mechanistic and @ 
Human Society,” “The Third Way” 
and (to be issued shortly) “The Re- 
building of Britain’ 

In the years immediately after the 
first World War, Wilfred Wellock 
acted us English representative on 4 


three-language _peace_' periodical, 
edited at The Hague. He also visited 
Austria and Germany, to study 


economic and social questions and 
deliver lectures on behalf of the 
British pacifist movement. In 1926. 
he undertook his first lecture-tour of 
Canada ,.and the United States. 
From 1927-31, he was Labour, MP 
for Stourbridge, during which time 
he sat on the Select Committee on 
the Future Government of Hast 
Africa—and consistently voted 
against war credits. 


| Union provided a new outlet for his 
propagandist energy. As Sponsor, 
member of National Council and 
Director of Peace News, he has lost 
no occasion to advance the cause of 
pacifism. As member of the Fore- 
thought Committee and Industrial, 
Economic and Social Order .Com- 
mittee, he has. continually driven 
home the necessity for a revolution 
in every department of society, if 
the conditions of peace are to be 
realised, a revolution which, he be- 
lieves, must begin with our own per- 
sonal lives. He himself has set the 
example. : 


1 RENOUNCE WAR AND} WILL NEVER 
SUPPORT OR SANCTION ANOTHER 


This pledge, signed by each member, js 
the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. Send 
YOUR pledge to 


P.P.U. HEADQUARTERS 


when he celebrated his eightieth | | pick Sheppard House, Endsleigh St., WC I 
birthday on Tuesday. pe a eee te 
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happy ho 
tion; all 
K. 


Matlock. 
Ambergat 


EARLY 
Cornwall, 


friendly 


front. 
comed, 


Evenings at 7. The Gospel of 
sate! Social four follows. 


§ ACCOMMODATION 

."ANTED HOLIDAY accommoada- 
h for 2 adults, 1 child. Approx. 
— Miles radius Bristol. Any fort- 
“ht in Auguet. Reasonable. Box 


combe. 
LAKE 
berland. 


Ullswater. 
14s. to 1 


form Vegetarian Guest 


S. Ludlow, 


coastal scenery, 


Guest House, Ideal situation .on sea 
Vegetarians and others wal- 


and Herbert Lomax. 


MEETINGS . 
PYEIGH HOUSE Church, Duke 
et, W.1. (Bond St. tube), Sun.|!ovely Devon; 


EASTER, SUMMER, holidays in 


“ Pinehurst ”, 


Guest House, 


Fred Frost. 


: House for|/New 
lidays or restful recupera- 
modern comforts. A. and 
The Briare, Crich, 
(Station: Ambergate. Tel. : 
e 44), ’ 


tresses, 


early holidays. 


HOLIDAYS at 


Bude, 
Delightful walks. 


. Lovely 
Enjoy restful and 
atmosphere of Atlantic 


Sartre, 


book bargains, 


Resident proprietors Joan 


base. As 
£1 5s. 


new 


Close to’ sea. Collis, 
Chambercombe, Ilfra- 


LITERATURE, &c. 

Information 
Literature respecting the Faith and 
Practice of the Religious Society of 
free on application to the 
‘Home Service 
House Euston Rd., London. 


DISTRICT. Waterfoot 
Pooley Bridge, Cum- 
Mansion overlooking Lake 

H.’ & GC. all bedrooms. 
6s. per day. Gladys and 


QUAKERISM. 


Friends, 
Friends’ 
Friends’ 


_ luxury 4 berth caravan, 
cooking and lighting, Dunlippo mat- 
Bowleaze Cove 400 yards. 
Book now. 5 guineas week 
Gray, 
Newton, Dorchester. 


FOR SALE & WANTED 
THE REPRIEVE by Jean Paul 
(published 10s.) 
copies 4s. 9d. post free. 
Margaret 
227 Arlington Road, N.W.1. 

ELECTRIC FIRE. 
type, polished copper on black plastic 
in 
Od. post free. 
PN Fund, Peace News, Ltd., 3 Black. 
stock-road, London, N.4. 


a8 
vat.|. LADY MID-THIRTIES, 
in education, music, sports, 
like to contact gentleman. 
Box 26. 

MAXWELL COLLINS 
sincerest thanks to ali 
countries including Poland, 


less for 
Buckland 


Very fine 
Many _other 


1ex | plying personally later. 
Levin, 


papers please copy. 
MARRIAGE BUREAU. 

introductions arranged 

Booklet free. 


Hotpoint Bowl] 


original case. 


on4 for boakiet: 


send starhps 
Sussex: 


Remedies, Fairlight, 
LONELY? JOIN 
Details Tid. 


Committee, | Circle. 


_— 4 =f) =~ 
a - . 


(nee Pound) a 
daughter, ia sister for Anna. 
interested 


*London. 


who sent greetings during this diffi- 
cult period before Christmas. 
Foreign 


18 Eagle Street, London, W.C 


Box 22. 

GENUINE GARLISOL may be ob- 
tained at your Health Food Store or 
Garlisol 


Friendship 
Secretary, 
Honeywell. Read, London, S.W.11. 


HELP YOUR friends in Europe by 
sending fully insured Gift Parcels ' 
with coffee, tea, food and elothing. 
Write: Fregata Ltd., 11 Greek Street, 
London, W.1. 


FIRST CLASS duplicating. by ex- 
perts. Immediate attention to every 
order, Mallel Eyles, 2 Abérdeen 
Be Highbury, N.5b. CANnonbury 
8862. s 


Oliver 


would 


expresses 
in many 7 


USSR, SITUATIONS VACANT 
Situations are available only to 
applicants excepted from the Cantrol 
of Engagement Order, 1947, No. 2021. 


COOK HOUSEKEEPER required 
to live as one of family, in farm- 
house with modern conveniences. Car 


Re- 


Sincere 
privately. 
Mary Blair Sets 59), 


Proceeds to| CORRESPONDENCE REQUIRED:|kept. Apply Chapplecroft Farm; 
anarchist ‘interested in religion, |Membury, Axminster, Devon. (phone 
psychology, food reform, children.} Stockland 252). 


SITUATIONS & WORK WANTED 


YOUNG MAN, pacifist, vegetarian. 
seeks job. Teaching, arts, . social 
work, ete. Short hours or part-time 
Box 24. é 
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Malan’s rebuff 


COMMENTARY CONTINUED 


to know that the experts preserve so 
much sanity when perceiving the 
obvious. 


Dogmatic wall 


A GREAT deal is obvious to all sane 
+~* persons that is not necessarily 
attainable. Carnivorous animals in a 
menagerie clearly see much potential 
human nourishment the other side of 
the bars, though unhappily for them 
it is beyond ‘tneir grasp; and, more 
appositely, the Bisto Kids can sniff 
appetising odours without enjoying 
the feast. Between the stark fact that 
humanity is wasting so much of its 
wealth and labour in preparing for 
suicide there is the other stark fact 
of a psychological gulf. It is neces- 
sary that earnest peace-lovers should 
realise this t6 avoid a mood of des- 
pondent frustration. 

- The Marxist thesis as implemented 
by the leaders of the USSR cannot 
be dispersed simply by exudations of 
genial good-will and Christian charity, 
necessary as it is persistently to exer- 
eise these qualities. There is a deep, 
comprehensive conviction among Com- 
munists that their dogmatic faith is 
infallible, and that the highest 
morality is embodied in implacable 
loyalty to Russia as the foundation of 
the new world. 

Hence among all the expositors of 
Russian policy never a word or sign 
appears that suggests Russia can ever 
be in the wrong, and equally the as- 
sumption is invariable that all others 
who don’t subscribe to Russian infal- 
libility or prepare to fit into Russian 
strategy must be fools or knaves. 

It is this that makes an approach 
to mutual understanding vie im- 
possible. Whatever degree of respon- 
sibility rests on Britain and America, 
and no matter how valid may be 
Russian criticism of British and 
American inconsistency, there remains 
the overwhelming difficulty that 
Russia is inhumanly segregated from 
normal human psychology. There is 
little if any criterion of common moral 
reference or that degree of human 
trust without which human indivi- 
duals can find no enduring bond. Yet 
there is within all of us the same 
content of essential need and ex- 
perience, and it is this that will assert 
itself one day either through tragedy 
or enlightenment. There is also the 
prudence born of fear that is provid- 
ing a precarious barrier to the turgid 
flood of enmity, and, although this 
can collapse, it may equally last 
sufficiently for the sanity and human- 
ity in Russfans, British and Americans 
alike to be effectually mobilised. 

There is some evidence of this 
operating now; and in addition the 
still permitted contention of Prof. 
Varga in Russian journals that there 
may be in some countries other means 
of meeting proletarian needs than 
those pursued in Russia could, con- 
ceivably, lead to a modification of 
Russian policy. 


Indirect approach 


FFEAR in various ways may induce 
temporary co-operation or associ- 
ation, but it is only a positive impulse 
that can prevent this from falling 
apart and can re-orientate the pulsa- 
ting energy of Man. It rests on us to 
amplify the perceptions of the experts, 
and press on with constructive eco- 
nomic expansion to worthy ends and 
by means that respect ethical values. 
There is opportunity for this in 
Africa and particularly in those areas 
that are a British responsibility. In 
South Africa, Dr. Malan is bluntly 
seeking to destroy this opportunity 
by the policy of his party and probably 
the majority of the 2,000,000 odd 
Europeans in the Union. 

There may be some element of 
truth in the charges made by South 
African Zulus against some Indian 
traders, but it is much more likely 
that the horrible violence in which 
African natives and the Indians have 
been involved is due to a diversion of 
native resentment from a European 
to an Indian objective. When, as re- 


Consultations by sppointment 


TOM KEELL WOLFE 


Registered Naturopath 
Graduate of Edinburgh School of 
Natural Therapeutics 


21 Promenade, Cheltenham, Glos. 
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to the Church 


ported, a South Afritan Senator 
states he would like to kick every 
African and Indian into the sea, one 
can appreciate how this can be taken 
as an excuse by the Zulu: to attempt 
fulfilment of his master’s wish. 

Dr. Malan has refused an interview 
to the South African Council ‘of 
Churches (of which his own Dutch 
Reformed Church is not a member): 
the apparent religious myopia of the 
Dutch Premier remains a menace to 
South Africa and to civilisation, and 
an invaluable asset to Communism. 


W. African opportunity 
N Nigeria, however, the opportunity 
remains, provided it is imagina- 
tively and boldly seized. Tihe colour 
bar In its more aggressive form has 
ceased to exist, although many allege 
its passive form continues. There is 
a political ferment in parts of Nigeria 
that will grow in volume, fed from 
several ‘sources including the organi- 
sation: of women in the western 
region. Drastic extensions of political 
responsibility and democratisation 
must be granted soon, and simulta- 
neously economic. plans for increased 
production must be implemented. It 
is a difficult.and complex task, but one 
that can help to vindicate democratic 
ideals if it achieves success. 

Mr. Creech Jones, our Colonial 
Secretary, has done much to breathe 
a new spirit into Colonial policy, and 
it is to be hoped he will continue to 
do so with an ever increased con- 
sciousness that in Nigeria, and indeed 
through all British African colonies, 
an invaluable contribution may ~be 
forthcoming to the alternative to 
Capitalism, Imperialism or Commun- 
ism. 
Afro-British co-operation and 
genuine fraternity could economically, 
politically and socially help to save 
civilisation from white barbarism. 


“Don’t register for military service” 


U.S. PACIFISTS HOLD 
OPEN-AIR MEETINGS 
IN WALL STREET 


AT a public meeting organised by 
*“™ Peacemakers in New York’s Com- 
munity Church on Jan. 25, A. J. Muste, 
Donald Hartington, and Roy Kepler, 
told the audience that non-violent re- 
sistance on an extensive scale was 
required to prevent another war. The 
chairman, World War II veteran, Wil- 
bur Rippy, indicated the tactics 
needed when he said he himself had 
refused to register for military ser- 
vice and that he expected to be pro- 
secuted by the Federal authorities. 

Roy Kepler, executive secretary of 
the American War Resisters’ League, 
called for an examination of the as- 
sumptions of war and peace. All per- 
sons were for peace, yet in a poll 
taken in Denver, Colorado, few per- 
sons had ideas on what to do for 
peace. 

Donald Harrington, minister of 
Community Church, stated the nega- 
tive and the positive formule of paci- 
fism. :The negative was the refusal 
to be a partner in disturbing har- 
monious human’ relationships, the 
positive formula was the development 
of the powers of peaceful persuasion. 

During the quéstion period, a 
critic commented that it was not 
very hard to urge young’ mer not to 
register when speaking from the 
platform of a warm and_ well- 
lighted hall. To this Mr. Kepler 
replied at length that street meet- 
ings were held every week during 
lunch-time in the Wall Street 
financial district to encourage dis- 
obedience to the draft law. 

Furthermore poster demonstrations 
were held on Tuesdays before the 
Federal Court House on Foley Square, 
where non-registrdnts were given 
prison sentences. The policy of the 
U.S. Government had thus far been to 
ignore the demonstrations and to use 
its powers in preventing the Ameri- 
ean public from knowing that there 
was resistance to conscription. 
“Peacemakers,” said Mr. Kepler, 
is endeavouring to compel the 
Government to recognise that there is 
grave resistance and to break down 
the silent treatment that keeps the 
public poorly informed on what is 
actually occurring.” : 


Published from 8 Blackstock Rd., London, 
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Youth and Peace 


END WAR 
PREPARATIONS 


From GEORGE MacDOUGALL, 


Chairman, Edinburgh Youth for 
Peace Conference. 


Eiicsty delegates representing 22 

~ youth organisations met in Edin- 
burgh on Saturday, Feb. 19, at a 
conference organised by the Youth 
Forum Comraittee to discuss how 
youth can work for peace. 


Delegates represented student 
bodies, Christian youth organisa- 
tions, political youth, trade: unions, 
and youth clubs. 

One of the resolutions passed 
called for the immediate ending of 
war preparations and war propa- 
vanda and the abolition of atomic 
weapons and the setting up of inter- 
national control of atomie energy. . 


CAUSE OF DISAGREEMENT 


A main cause of disagreement at 


the conference was the attitude 
which should be adopted to the 
World Federation of Democratic 


Youth. Student ‘delegates especially, 


disagreed over a resolution support-_ 


ine: the Federation’s work for peace. 

But Edward McKinsley, represent- 
ing a youth club, got general sup- 
port when he declared: “lm not a 
student, I’m a plumber, but if the 
WFEDY really allows any organisa- 
tion to affiliate to it then I think this 
conference should send its support.” 
Several delegates objected that the 
Federation was “ tainted’! by “ the 
fact that many Communists were in 
its leadership. 


PACIFIST AND CP 


Betty Fleming, Civil Service Cleri- 

cal Association (Youth Advisory 
Committee), said “I am a pacifist 
and I will work with anyone for 
peace. But Communists seem to be- 
lieve that they ean save peace by 
fighting. 
_ Bob. Williamson, Youns) Commun- 
ist League, declared “If fighting for 
better conditions for young workers, 
fighting against colonial oppression, 
for better educational facilities and 
security, means that the WFDY is 
tainted, then I'm tainted too and so 
are a lot of other people at this 
conference.” The resolution was 
passed by a large majority. 

Other resolutions passed at! the conference 
dealt. with Malaya, UNO care for colonial 
peoples; limiting of conscription to 12. months. 

Guest speakers were Mr. Tom Farrel of the 
North Edinburgh Labour Party and Mr. Tom 
‘Murray, general secretary of the Scottish- 
USSR Society. 

The delegates agreed unanimously to work 
for the affiliation of as many youth orgapisa- 
tions ‘as possible ta the Youth Forum and 
congratulated the Youth Forum on its work 
for peace. 


Mr. Shinwell will not 
forget Aberystwyth 
From g PN Correspondent 


HE Rt. Hon. Emmanuel Shinwell, 

Secretary of State for War, ~will 
not easily forget his visit to 
Aberystwyth where the University 
College is endeavouring to dissociate 
itself from the University Training 
Corps. 

To reiterate. their decision the 
students massed to make a fiasco of 
the march past of 25 pieces of mill- 
tar. equipment in the ~ Territorial 
Army recruiting campaign on Feb. 13. 

After repeated demands for a 
speech Mr. Shinwell stood on a re- 
cruiting lorry and attempted to speak 
to the students. He was greeted 
with cries of “ Wales wants Peace,” 
“Peace not War” and “We want 
Peace.” Mr. Shinwell repeatedly 
asked for a hearing and said they 
were going to carry on with the Uni- 
versity Training Corps. ‘That’ is 
definite,” he added. The students re- 
plied: “You will have to get the 
recruits.” ' 

This was a heartening and sut- 
prising femonstration of students 
from a college that has 600 ex-Ser- 
vicemen amgng its students. 


CHOCOLATE. . CHOCOLATE. . CHOCOLATE. . CHOCOLA ~ 


ATE. . CHOCO 
CHOCOLATE. 
ATE. . CHOC 
CHOCOLATE. 


_SHOGOLATE.. CHOCOLATE. 
F want Cadburys! 


———--Sybil Morrison’s 
CAMPAIGN | 
—COLUMN— 


PRING came to London last 
week-end, turning ones 
thoughts to open-air meetings! 


The first warm weather brings out 
the speakers and their audiences, and 
it is well, perhaps, to give some COH- 
sideration to the value of open-alt 
meetings. 


It is sometimes said that open-air 
audiences are impervious to réal af 
guments and only want one of two 
things: to be amused or to heckle. 
This is not the whole truth, for 
though a crowd does consist of 4 
large number of both these kinds of 
people, there is also a third kind © 
person in the average open-air auai 
ence and that is the casual passer-oy 
who is attracted perhaps by the sou 
of laughter, by the look of we 
speaker, or by an argument that & 
taking place between the speaker 
and a heckler. 


THE HECKLER— 


“Why don’t you say this in ue 
cow?’ shouts a heckler, under te 
impression that he is making an UE 
answerable debating point! The 
crowd draws in to hear the replys 
several people passing by stop 
see what happens. This is 
moment when the speaker hammel 
home the pacifist argument, not to 
the heckler who, having made i= 
self conspicuous by a question, ser 
dom listens to the answer, bub 1 
that third person, who may he 
egy he has never heard 0& 
ore. 4 


Recently, at a London pitely ® 
young F man told the Peat 
News seller that it was the 1S! 
time he had heard the pacifist ca8¢? 
he bought PN and wanted to know 
more. This is only one instane® 


and it may be that only a very “f@t=@ 


would approach the speaker, of 
Peace News seller; that doesn’t alt! 
the fact that the message has bee! 
heard. It is all the more importal 
that the meeting should not be 3% 
isolated one so that the passer- 


once interested, may know when an@/ 


where to hear more. ' 


AND THE HECKLED 


It is true that a closely argued 
case is not possible in the opel 
air and that a broad approac 
the subject is necessary but that 
not invalidate its effect. To remay 
unruffled even if, through persist@™ 
heckling, it is impossible to state ® 
full case, will often result in a SY! 
pathetic hearing in the end, and cel” 
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tainly in sympathetic contacts Wi 
some of the audience after the meek 
ing is over. 


It may be said that this work i ; 


only for the few but it cannot 
sufficiently emphasised how mue 
depends upon team work. 


Speakers in the open air need (at mae) 


pitches) to\have a stand brought and take 
away afterwards; 


It is much easier to collect a crowd if 


there is already a small crowd of § 
Borters; 


It is essential to have Peace News on 4! 
and someone to give away leaflets. 
It is time, moreover, that the f¢™ 

were turned inte the many so t 
the PPU ‘may have regular open-a 
pitches all over the country. 


It may seem a very small, dent 
make upon the immensity of the w@, 
preparation propaganda which 
beine poured out from all sides, bY 


it cannot be repeated too often tha” 
revolutions are started by minol | 


ties; that this struggle to revo 
tionise the thought and practice ™% 
centuries is our struggle: if ‘ 
do not continue it no one else wijl 
Trafalgar Square on Sunday afternoon, Af 
3 will be our first big open-air effort * 


many years. Names of speakers will apPe 
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in this column and elsewhere directly “7 


platform is completed. 


Hornsey Group are planning a coUrne 
public speaking lectures which will incilty 
one on open-air speaking. The lecturer 
be Phyllige Vallance, LRAM. 


SYBIL MORRISON. - 4 
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